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REVIEWS 

Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Detnokratie. 
By Robert Michels. Leipzig, Werner Klinkhardt, 1911. — 401 pp. 

The roaring and gnashing of teeth in the socialist menagerie caused 
by Bernstein's Voraussetzungen has fairly subsided by this time. It is 
not unlikely, however, that a new and even worse commotion will 
follow the publication by Dr. Robert Michels, himself an avowed 
socialist, of the volume under review. While Bernstein devoted him- 
self chiefly to a criticism of the economic doctrines of his party, 
Michels has attacked in an equally severe and exhaustive fashion its 
organization and leadership. 

The fundamental thesis of the new book is that an •« iron law " of 
sociology leads to the formation of an oligarchy in all political parties 
regardless of the nature of the doctrines they profess, whether mon- 
archic, aristocratic or democratic. To the illustration and establish- 
ment of this law a large part of the volume is devoted. Michels finds 
a threefold root of oligarchy in party life — the first in individual psy- 
chology, the second in the psychology of the crowd, the third in the 
social necessity of party organization. Under the first of these he 
groups the individual's consciousness of his own importance, which 
with opportunity develops into the natural human lust for power, and, 
further, such individual qualities as native tact, oratorical talent, edi- 
torial ability, special intelligence and so on. Crowd psychology is 
characterized chiefly by the incompetence of the masses, their depend- 
ence upon traditional methods of party government and their feeling of 
gratitude to leaders who have suffered for the cause. Finally, the ne- 
cessity for party organization grows with every increase of numbers and 
extension of functions. It is physically impossible for large party groups 
to govern themselves directly. All parties live in a state of perpetual 
warfare with opposing parties and, if they are revolutionary in char- 
acter, with the existing social order itself. Tactical considerations, 
therefore, and above all the necessity of maintaining a condition of 
military preparedness, strengthen the hands of the controlling clique. 

Party leadership, basing itself upon these three tendencies, may at 
first be spontaneous and easily susceptible of changes in personnel. 
With enlarged numbers, however, the early loose leadership is super- 
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seded by professional control. The professional leaders become 
bureaucratic, they are masters of routine, they are superior in educa- 
tion or in native ability to their predecessors. From professional 
leadership the step to irremovable leadership is a short one, and with 
stability once attained the oligarchy is fairly developed. Correspond- 
ing to Marx's principle of the concentration of capital, Michels thus 
presents the principle of the concentration of power in political parties. 
And with power once concentrated, party leadership, even that of 
socialistic groups, becomes cautious, conservative, intent above all to 
preserve its strength undiminished and, if possible, to increase it. 

All party struggles therefore resolve themselves into struggles between 
the party oligarchy dominating the state and other equally narrow party 
oligarchies striving to possess themselves of sovereignty. The dominant 
oligarchs are sometimes thrown out of power in a body, when strong 
opposition culminates in revolution. More frequently, however, the 
dominant oligarchy slowly purges itself of its own extreme reactionaries 
and lets down the bars to the leaders of the opposition , who have been 
sobered by responsibility and, having tasted power as party leaders, are 
quite as determined to retain it as any of their predecessors in office. 
In either event, according to Michels, there is no escaping the conclu- 
sion that both in the state and in party management oligarchy is inevit- 
able. At some future time the socialists may possibly be successful, but 
socialism never. 

The illustrative material which Michels uses in support of his thesis 
is drawn largely from the history of the German Social Democratic 
party. To a somewhat less extent he has drawn also upon Italian and 
French socialist movements. Wide personal experience and observation 
mark this portion of the work. There may be various opinions with 
regard to the validity of the author's main contention, but there can be 
but one opinion, and that the most flattering, with regard to the keen 
insight, the masterly psychology with which he handles detail questions. 
His discussion of the fate of the literary or scientific lion who allies 
himself with socialism is a case in point. Other illustrations are afforded 
by his discussions of the practices which party leaders employ to keep 
themselves permanently in control of party machinery ; the psycho- 
logical reactions of leadership upon the leaders themselves ; the motives 
which impel certain members of the bourgeoisie to go over into the 
socialist camp ; the relation of the various learned professions to social- 
ism j and the changes in social position which advancement in party 
leadership brings with it. 

What may be said in mitigation of the charges brought by Michels 
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against socialism as a political movement? In the first place, his forci- 
ble presentation of the oligarchical tendencies in its present management 
and the certainty of their continuance in the case of victory at the polls 
does not prevent the clear recognition on his part of the consequences 
of oligarchical conditions in the present ruling bourgeois parties. Sec- 
ondly, he admits that socialist leaders, whether they work as legislators, 
editors or agitators, are, as a rule, overworked and underpaid. "In 
general, laborers are by no means gentle taskmasters." And there is 
a thoroughly appreciative note regarding the character and services of 
*' Kaiser Bebel." Finally, Michels holds that the agitation and parlia- 
mentary work of socialist leaders act as a check upon the ruling parties 
and governments of the day and save the laboring class from the grosser 
forms of tyranny and exploitation. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the author's " comrades " will find 
that the above points are made with either sufficient fervor or at suffi- 
cient length to save his book from the Index. If they do, it will argue 
a degree of tolerance and intellectual integrity in the party that might 
well be emulated elsewhere. Even from a non-socialist point of view, 
this side of his presentation seems inadequate. The forms of social 
pessimism and contempt for the psychology of the crowd, represented 
by Gumplowicz and LeBon respectively, are much too dominant in 
his thought, although it must be admitted in extenuation that this fail- 
ing is very largely shared by the political scientists of Europe gener- 
ally. Greater attention to the party history and party organizations of 
England and the United States could hardly have failed to suggest a 
brighter view of the benefits, spiritual as well as material, derived by 
the masses from active participation in politics. Surely their continued 
participation in ever larger numbers indicates the conviction that the 
struggle is worth while. No form of party leadership can " fool all the 
people all the time." From a purely American point of view, one may 
take a certain degree of partly malicious pleasure in the author's dis- 
mal but wholly sincere plaint over oligarchic influences in European 
party movements. Our political leaders, even our bosses, are by no 
means so firmly entrenched in power as those whom he describes. One 
may regret also the view into which he was misled by untrustworthy 
American socialist authorities regarding the thorough-going corruption 
of trade-unionism in this country ; but this is a detail. In general Dr. 
Michels deserves the highest praise for the enormous labor, the keen 
insight and the frank expression which characterize his book throughout. 

Robert C. Brooks. 
University of Cincinnati. 



